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IMMUNITY OF PETTY CRIMINALS. 

the five apartments selected by the thieves were those where the families were 
away for the evening? How could this fact have become known unless some 
one familiar with the movements of the occupants of that house gave the informa- 
tion to the thieves? How many people who read this article live in apart- 
ments, and of these how many know who guards the house at night? The ele- 
vator boy or man changes frequently, and I have very often seen men in apart- 
ment house uniform who have worn a more striking uniform in days gone by. 
The crime of aiding robberies is seldom punished, and the men who commit it 
feel that it is more or less legitimate. 

"Under the parole system of the state there are approximately nine hundred 
convicts set free yearly under suspended sentence, and five probation officers are 
supposed to keep track of them ! Any sort of surveillance is manifestly impos- 
sible under these conditions, and, knowing this, the criminal naturally returns to 
crime. Scores of instances have come to my attention, and I will relate but one 
of them. A man who had served a prison sentence for swindling a scrubwoman, 
a widow, out of her life savings, was again convicted of swindling. Sentence 
was suspended in his case on condition that he pay back the money he had stolen 
from the woman, at the rate of five dollars per week ; but, although he had money 
enough to deposit $7,500 cash bail while he was awaiting trial, it is only by 
strenuous efforts that he is forced to pay the weekly dole to the widow. 

"In the criminal courts unwarranted leniency is shown to old offenders who 
are young in years. Four very recent cases within one week have come to my 
knowledge. One was that of a boy claiming to be seventeen years of age, but 
really much older, who had served terms in the Catholic Protectory and the 
House of Refuge, and was convicted for the third time of burglary. Another 
was that of a man of twenty-five years, who had been convicted of grand 
larceny for the second time, and had served three terms in the House of Refuge 
and one in the City Reformatory. The third case was' that of a youth who had 
been convicted of grand larceny twice and paroled each time, and had been 
found guilty of the same crime. The other case was that of a boy almost twenty- 
one, who had violated his parole while under sentence for burglary. The su- 
perintendent of the House of Refuge appeared in two of these instances to notify 
the court that the liberation of the young men was not only a menace to their 
own moral development, but also to public safety. Nevertheless, in nil four 
instances sentence was again suspended." J. W. G. 

Immunity of Petty Criminals from Punishment. — The Boston Tran- 
script, in an editorial, complains of the practical immunity of immigrant crim- 
inals in America from punishment. Unless their crimes are so serious in 
character as to attract the attention of the community and thus compel the 
district attorney by the pressure of public opinion to prosecute the case to a 
finish they are never likely to see the inside of a jail. 

As an illustration of how our criminal laws are working, says the 
Transcript, a serious strike cccurrcd not many miles from Boston in the early 
winter of 1009, in which Poles and Armenians went out of the factories and 
Greeks tried to take their places. Assaults were for several weeks almost 
continuous. Men caught by the police were brought into the local court, where 
the judge began to impose fines. Seeing that these had little effect, he gradually 
worked up to jail sentences of six months. Some of the assaults proved of a 
very serious character. But from all these jail sentences appeals were taken as 
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fast as they were imposed, and, released on bail, the alleged assailants went 
forth the next day to renew their violence. The cases went to the Superior 
Court at its next term, but it was so crowded that they were not reached. When 
they finally came up for trial the counsel for the defendants told the district 
attorney that he should insist upon trying at length every single one of them 
unless the latter would agree to a settlement through the payment of modest 
fines. On these cases, involving as they did the hearing of witnesses through in- 
terpreters, much time could be consumed. The list was so long that the district 
attorney felt compelled to accept the compromise offered by the defense. The 
Armenians, Poles and Greeks, therefore, learned that they might club a man 
on the head in America without any resulting penalty worse than having to pay a 
very modest sum of money, and that after a considerable lapse of time. 

"Murders and other great cases in which public interest is aroused, the 
district attorney must, regardless of time or court facilities, push to trial. But 
to make way for them he is apparently obliged to throw overboard, in order to 
lighten the ship, a very large proportion of the petty cases, or at least agree to 
settlements of them which represent no proper assertion of the authority of the 
law. People may accordingly wonder when they read that a policeman, in try- 
ing to arrest a man, has been assaulted by the offender's associates, whether 
the latter will ever be punished, no matter how prompt the sentence in the 
lower court may be. If the charge of intent to kill can be brought against the 
offenders the cases will go to the Superior Court, and they would be likely to 
undergo sentences, perhaps for a long term of years. But if their action 
constitutes merely an assault, even though very serious in character, but involv- 
ing no felony like an intent to rob or to kill, it would go to the lower courts. 
Persons there found guilty usually escape without any punishment worthy of the 
name, even though their offense may have been committed with stilettos, with 
revolvers, or with clubs. By the time their cases are reached, after all possible 
delays within the power of the attorney for the defense have been utilized, 
he is usually able to force a compromise with the district attorney. 

"Cases of all sorts are settled in Massachusetts, because the district attorney 
has so little time. The counsel for the defense simply threatens to congest the 
court unless this is done. The whole situation is not only humiliating, but it is 
becoming dangerous. A former district attorney of one of the Massachusetts 
counties remarked a few years ago that the criminal classes had no full realiza- 
tion of the extent to which they were immune from punishment. If they once 
understood the strength of their position they would break out in greater 
violence than had ever before been known. May it not be possible that the pres- 
ent outbreaks represent the gradual perception by the East European immigrants 
of what the conditions are? If so, is it not time that Massachusetts changed 
them?" J. W. G. 

Illinois State Bar Association on Legal Heform. — The principal topic 
of discussion at the annual meeting of the Illinois State Bar Association, held in 
Chicago June 23 and 24, related to reform of legal procedure. Our present 
antiquated and ineffective methods and the crying need for reform were well 
stated by the president of the association, Mr. Edgar A. Bancroft of Chicago, 
a part of whose address is published elsewhere in this number of the Journal 
The committee on law reform presented a report covering the general principles 
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